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DOES A MAN SUPPORT HIS WIFE? 





By EMMELINE PETHICK LAWRENCE. 





Many of the customs and laws of this country 
are founded upon the popular conception that a 
married woman is supported by her wage-earning 
husband. The latest example of legislation is the 
Insurance Bill, which assumes that, while the 
State has a direct responsibility to the wage- 
earner, it has no direct responsibility to the 
married woman on the ground that she is main- 
tained by her husband and falls into the oe a 
of his “ dependents.” 

That this theory is one of the grossest economic 
fallacies ever uttered will be realised as soon as 
men and women see the necessity of clear thinking 
on this subject. We shall find as we investigate 
this matter that the present economic system in 
this country and in other civilised countries is 
built up on the unpaid and grossly exploited 
labour. of married women, who effect, as a matter 
of actual fact, a gigantic saving of the wealth 
both of the employer and of the State. We shall 
realise that the very first charge upon a National 
Invalidity Insurance Bill by every law’ of justice 
should be the married women and widows of the 
nation. However generously they were dealt with, 
such insurance in sickness would be but an instal- 
ment of the vast debt which the employer and 
the State actually owe to married women who 
work without a wage. , 

Such a statement will be challenged. The idea 
that married women are supporting the com- 
munity is startlingly new. It is nécessary to 
examine the position. 








The wage-earning man works a limited number 
of hours, and receives a cash return from his 
employer for his labour. The wife of the wage- 
earning man works an unlimited number of hours, 
and receives no cash return from anybody. Her 
work consists of manual labour of the most 
arduous and exacting nature. But when all the 
manual tasks are duly performed her service is 
not fulfilled. For hers is a position of great and 
many-sided responsibility, and her vocation as a 
mother is the most fundamentally serious and 
sacred to which a human being can be called. 
Upon the fulfilment of that vocation entailing 
physical risk and suffering and great sacrifice, the 
welfare of the nation depends. 

As an unmarried girl she was self-supporting 
(although unless she severed herself from her 
family much of her energy and strength went in 
the unpaid labour of the home always done by 
women). If she entered domestic service she 
received an economic return for her household 
labour in wages. 

To-day a domestic servant earns from £15 to 
£40 per annum, according to her abilities, 
exclusive of board and lodging, which middle- 
class housekeepers in drawing up their household 
budget estimate roughly at 10s. a week. Upon 
her marriage she relinquishes this cash symbol of 
her economic value in the home. She transfers 
her service from the home of her employer to the 
home of a labourer or an artisan. Much that she 
would have refused to do in the seryice of an 


employer she cheerfully performs in the service of 
the family. She scrubs, cleans, stands over the 
wash-tub, makes and mends and cooks. More 
than all she bears the long strain and the sharp 
ordeal of childbirth, and becomes the sole minister 
to the manifold needs of her infant children. 
Should sickness fall upon her husband or any 
- member of the family she becomes the sick nurse, 
performing every kind of personal service in 
attendance day and night upon the patient. By 
her labour, the life and well-being of the family 
is maintained, and upon the life and well-being 
of the family depend the life and well-being of 
the State. 

There is recreation, there is rest for the wage- 
earner when the contract with the employer has 
been fulfilled, but for the pivot-of the home, the 
mother, there can be and there is no holiday, for 
her task cannot be laid aside. 

Where is the value gone of the gross £30, £40, 
£50, and £60 per annum which she earned as a 
domestic servant? She is not less skilled, she 
has gained new powers and new capabilities from 
deep experience and great responsibility. She 
works longer and harder. How, then, has it 
happened that she who once maintained herself is 
now maintained by her husband; that she who 
was once a self-supporting woman is now a 
“dependent” ? 

The truth is that this woman, once a self- 
supporter, has become the supporter not only of 
herself but of her husband and her children. Or, 
let us say, the man and the woman who, un- 
married, supported themselves, have now. become 
- the joint supporters of each other and of a 
growing family of children. 

The wife of a working man supports her home 
‘and family by the same means as does the wage- 
earning man—by her labour. The fact that the 
labour is unpaid does not destroy its real economic 
value, though it deprives the woman of labour’s 
due reward, and implies an unpaid debt on the 
part of those who benefit by the cash uaa of her 
work. 

A married working man without children lives 
in far greater comfort than an unmarried working 
man earning the same wage. It would be im- 
possible for an unmarried working man, earning, 
say, 25s. to 80s. a week, to maintain four or five 











young children and keep them in a sanitary 
condition, decently clothed, and reasonably well 
fed upon this wage. Yet hundreds of thousands 
of married working men accomplish this miracle! 

But let the wife and mother be taken away 
from the family, and see what happens. Every 
social worker knows the pitiable condition of the 
widower with 25s. to 30s. a week left with several 
young children on his hands. He cannot afford 
to pay for the labour performed by his wife. He 
is bound to marry again almost immediately, and 
if in the interim he did not find some woman 
relation or neighbour ready to step into the breach 
with her ministry of unpaid labour his case would 
be desperate, and the State would have to step in 
on the children’s behalf, and extricate him from 
his difficulties. He nearly always does find such 
a woman. ‘The poor are good to one another.” 
Yes, but it is the woman upon whom the burden 
of generosity falls in almost every case. 


Neither the wage-earning husband, nor the 
employer, nor the pation has given due considera- 
tion to the economic value of this vast contribu- 
tion of the married woman’s unpaid labour. 


The theory that capital maintained labour once 
found popular acceptance in this country. That 
error has been exploded. It is now almost 
universally recognised that capital and labour are 
mutually dependent. ‘They support each other. 
And the State recognises direct responsibility 
towards both. The theory that the married work- 
ing man supports his wife is an error equally great. 
Husband and wife are mutually dependent upon 
each other for support, and together they main- 
tain their dependents, the young children of the 
family. Both are of economic value to the State, 
and the State has a direct economic responsibility 
towards both. While the fact that the economic 
contribution of the married working woman is not 
requited by a money wage should make her 
claim for insurance the stronger. . 


The present Invalidity Insurance Bill is founded 
upon an economic falsity, namely, that the wife 
of the wage-earner is supported by her husband, 
and if it is carried in its present form will inflict — 
gross injustice upon married women, whose 
labour has been ‘too long exploited, and defrauded 
of its due recognition and reward. 


Copies of this Leaflet can be obtained at the 
WOMAN’S PRESS, 156, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
Price Yd. per 100, 6s. per 1,COO, post free. 
Read “VOTES FOR WOMEN,” the Official Organ of the Women’s Social and Political Union. 
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